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Formtdee (Fungicides)

with the natural beauties of a site. If
there are no natural beauties, as in the
case of hundreds of gardens which are
bounded by straight fences or walls, a
suitable planting of shrubs and small trees
will screen the hard boundaries and re-
produce a little of the gracefulness of
^Nature even in, restricted space. Other
than this, formality is most suited to the

FORMAL  GARDEN

DOWN      WALL

A sunk garden suitable for the seaside where

shelter from, winds  is desirable.     The  rose

beds are 5 ft. wide.

.ype of plot  where one can never quite
forget the nearness of the house.

The formal garden, however* is usually
part of a larger garden, and designed
to be a special garden feature. Such a
feature can be placed near the house,, below
the terrace, in a dip in the ground or an
old pit, or in an odd corner of the garden.
Its main asial lines should link with an
important house window or pathway, and
in a large garden of this type it may be
possible to introduce three or four cross
axial lines* The design should he kept
as simple as possible, both in its outline
aad arrangement of Sower heds. Por ease
ot upkeep the Sowers should be set in pav-

ing or gravel* but grass may often be in-
troduced to soften the stonework, so long
as it is not placed where it will be greatly
trodden on, or has many edges to keep
clipped. See that all parts of the garden
are in proportion, making the flower beds
slightly wider than the pathways. Ont
or two ample beds will give a much better
effect than several small beds. If a focal
point is desired, a pool is often used as
a substitute for an ornamout. The garden
should be suitably enclosed either with a
hedge or wall, etc., and may often be sunk
below the main level of the garden. The
extreme degree of a formal garden verges
on the Dutch garden (which see). Flowers
which accommodate themselves to planting
in formal beds are chiefly roses, irises,
carnations, etc. The formal garden can of
course be used for a spring display of bulbs,
followed by annuals or bedding plants.
Antirrhinums, Zinnias, Stocks, etc., lend
themselves to this treatment.

FORMULA. The following formula
are applicable to the gardener rather than
the large commercial fruit-grower:

FUNGICIDES.

Pungus diseases are of two kinds,
endophytic and ectophyt-ic, those living
within the plant tissues coming under
the first heading and thoso living exposed
coming under the second heading. Fungi-
cides may be roughly divided into two
types, those containing copper and those
with sulphur. Copper is perhaps mostly
used for fungi of the endophytic types,
while sulphur is used for moulds and those
of ectophytic type. It must be remembered
that certain plants are more susceptible to
copper than to sulphur, therefore treatment
for fungus diseases must be undertaken
with care.

Bordeaux Mixture: The manufacture of
this should not be attempted at home by
the amateur. It may be bought in paste
form, to be diluted as stated by the roakers,
It is always liable to cause a certain
amount of russeting on apple and must not
be used on Cox's Orange Pippin, Beauty
of Bath, Duchess favourite, G-ladstone,
Lady Sudeley, Millar's Seedling. Those
who have large orchards to deal with, how-
ever, should see notes on Burgundy Mix-
ture. The above trees should be sprayed